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then was, accompanied by a party on horseback, rode over the field, " be- 
tween hillsides piled with hecatombs of dead horses and scattered with 
hasty graves." 

Her mother was anxious for her to return to her school-books as more 
suited to her immature years. " Alas, it was war-time !" exclaims Mrs. 
Harrison. "I had already tasted the sweets of emancipation; the woods 
were full of handsome and delightful officers and privates eager to be 
entertained and heartened to the fray." She and her beautiful cousins, 
Hetty and Jenny Cary, of Baltimore, were soon busy with providing 
the Confederates with flags and a new " Marseillaise." The air was that 
of the famous "My Maryland." It was reported at the time that the 
flag which each of the young ladies sent to a favorite general was made of 
her own dress. This Mrs. Harrison denies. Her flag, which was pre- 
sented to General Van Dom, passed through many battles, and, torn by 
bullets and stained by the weather, is now preserved in her home in 
Washington. 

In the winter of 1862, Mrs. Cary and her daughter, accompanied by the 
charming cousins, took refuge with an uncle in Richmond. Here the 
life at Manassas — only more startling in its contrasts — ^was resumed. 
" Several times," she says, " we gave suppers, to which, we contributed 
only a roast turhey, a ham, and some loaves of bread, with plates, knives, 
and forks. It was an amusing sight to see a major-general come in 
hugging a bottle of brandied peaches, and a member of Congress carrying 
his quota of sardines and French prunes." Then followed the battle of 
Seven Pines which gave the other side of the shield. " The first guns 
sent our hearts into our mouths like a sudden loud knocking at one's 
door at night. . . . No one wept or moaned aloud. All were about their 
task of preparing for the wounded, making bandages, scraping lint, impro- 
vising beds." 

The sounds and sights of the city are vividly presented. "The tramp 
of rusty battalions, the short imperious stroke of the alarm bell, the clash 
of passing bands, the gallop of horsemen, the roar of battle, the moan of 
hospitals, the stifled note of sorrow." Inevitably, the fearful tension was 
followed by moments of complete relaxation. " Night after night," writes 
a friend to Mrs. Harrison, " I galloped into town to attend dances, 
charades, what not, and I did not get back to camp until two, three — 
what matter the hour!" Many of these gallants did not survive to tell 
the tale of their short-lived happiness, as the following shows: "Ellis 
Munford was killed at Malvern Hill and was brought home in the dusk 
of the evening, lying across his own caisson, and delivered to his own 
family, sitting, all unconscious of their loss, upon the steps of their 
dwelling, seeking the cooler temperature that falls after darki in a 
Southern summer." 

This life of feverish comedy and terrible tragedy only came to an end 
with the evacuation of the city by the Confederate forces. 



Memories of Two Wars, Cuban and Philippine Experiences. By 
General Frederick Funston. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1911. 

The adventures described by Gteneral Funston smack more of the irre- 
sponsible imagrinings of De Foe and Stevenson than of the unvarnished 
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and unembroidered record of a modem soldier. This epitome of stirring 
memories of two wars may not possess the consummate literary finish of 
Captain Singleton or Kidnapped, but it is as full of romantic 
scenes, and of as many "hairbreadth 'scajpes," by field at least, as either 
of those well-known tales of sanguinary daring. The pirate has been 
driven from the sea, and the freebooter from the land — Kidd and Black- 
beard no longer lie in wait along any coast, and Rob Roy has retreated 
for good into his Highland cave — and yet this volume with its extraordi- 
nary wealth of wild incident in tropical countries proves that our own 
times are far from lacking in those dangerous situations, and those dra- 
matic characters, which the great novelists have seized upon to vivify 
their pages. 

The most interesting portion of General Funston's recollections is de- 
voted to his Cuban career. Here is reflected in full the reckless spirit which 
animated the vagabond filibusters who followed Walker in Nicaragua. 
As a youthful volunteer with the Cuban guerillas, he threw himself into 
the sharp hostilities of those hide-and-seek campaigns with all the ardor of 
one who loves danger for danger's sake alone. He was not impelled by 
patriotism, or by desire for his wage, or even by a natural aspiration for 
military promotion. It was this spirit in him which looked upon adven- 
ture as an ample reward in itself that gives a high degree of fascination 
to the narrative of those Cuban experiences, which is not so conspicuous 
in the account of the more regular fighting in the Philippines, though 
varied by such a sensational episode as the capture of Aguinaldo. We 
seem to be carried back to another century, when the fighting man was 
closer to the uncivilized man than he is to-day; but for that very reason, 
we obtain an impression of such romantic freshness as few books recount- 
ing military adventures of our own times are able to convey. 



Social Forces in American History. By A. M. Simons. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1911. 

There are two statements in Mr. Simons's preface which raise high 
expectations in the reader — ^he informs us that he has devoted ten years 
to the preparation of this volume; and that it is based upon original 
research. A work springing from such prolonged reflection, and illumined 
from the original sources, should possess an uncommon merit. 

But no such claim can be advanced for this work. Mr. Simons is very 
much in the condition of Mr. Dick in David Oopperfield — it is evident 
that he has not turned a single page of American history without expect- 
ing the head of the capitalist to pop in — ^the undissevered head, un- 
fortunately, as he seems to think — and if not there already, he drags it 
in. It is not a history which he has written, as his title would indicate, 
but an argumentative, ex-parte pamphlet, sometimes ingenious, almost 
always violent, in which he has gathered up all the facts that he thinks 
confirm his assertion that the annals of the United States constitute but 
a continuous crime against the rights of labor. Periods in which laboring 
men are supposed to have enjoyed equal opportunities for advancement 
are held up as particularly odious for tyranny to that section of the 
community. There has been an impression abroad that this country, 
even in Colonial times, was a harbor for the oppressed of all lands, high 



